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1901. This information was furnished this office by the Hawaiian ter- 
ritorial board of health. 

Island of Oahu. — Waialua, influenza, 3 cases ; dysentery, 4 cases. 
Koolauloa, influenza, 12 cases; dysentery, 3 cases. Koolaupoko, influ- 
enza, 12 cases ; dysentery, 3 cases. 

Inland of Maui, — Wailuku, dysentery. 1 case ; Kihei, dysentery, 12 
cases ; Makawao, dysentery, 20 cases ; Hana, dysentery, 20 cases. 

Island of Hawaii. — Hilo, dysentery, 10 cases ; Olaa, dysentery, 2 cases ; 
Puna, dysentery, 25 cases ; Kau, dysentery, 8 cases. 

Eespectfully, L. E. Cofee, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. M. H. 8., 

Chief Quarantine Officer, Hawaii. 
The Surgeon-General, 

U. 8. Marine-Hospital Service. 

Dysentery report. 

HlLO, H. I., September 19, 1901. 
Sir: Dysentery in the. Hilo district of the Hawaiian Islands is not of 
a very grave type nor of very frequent occurrence. During my stay of 
two and one-half years in the district, I have personally known of only 
2 deaths from the disease. Both of .these were Japanese, and the Japa- 
nese physicians here inform me that it is not uncommonly fatal among 
their compatriots. 

The disease appears to be endemic, and does not appear to occur 
more frequently at one part of the year than another. It is more prev- 
alent where there are no streams — that is, over new lava flows, much 
more frequently than where the soil is older and less porous. It can 
generally be traced to the drinking of surface water. In white people 
the disease lasts two weeks, with passages of much blood and mucus. 
I never saw any sloughs. It is quite impossible to give the number of 
cases, as it occurs chiefly among the Japanese. 

Respectfully, John J. Grace, 

Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. S. 
The Surgeon- General, 

JJ. 8. Marine- Hospital Service. 

Description of the leper settlement on the island of Molokai. 

Honolulu, H. I., September 20, 1901. 

Sir : I have the honor to make the following report of my visit to the 
leper settlement on the island of Molokai : 

This visit was made on the invitation of the Hawaiian territorial 
board of health, the authority for leaving my station for this purpose 
having been granted by Bureau letter (W. P. W. and H. P. H.), of June 
12, 1901. 

The board of health makes regularly an annual (rip to the settlement, 
and as every detail for an easy and thorough inspection is arranged 
beforehand, one is able to see and learn more in a day in following them 
in their investigations than would be possible in a week under ordinary 
circumstances. 

We left Honolulu at 9 p.m., of September 6, and arrived at Kalau- 
papa about 7 o'clock the following morning. The leper settlement is 
located upon, or may be said in a general way to comprise a tongue- 
shaped peninsula, which juts out' into the ocean from about the center 
of the northern coast of Molokai. This tongue of land is shut off from 
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the rest of the island by a mountain range which extends east and west 
along the northern coast, and which presents to the sea and also to the 
leper settlement a series of bold precipitous and rugged cliffs which rise 
to elevations varyiDg from 1,800 to 3,000 feet. The steamer approaches 
the peninsula at a right angle, thereby giving the observer an excellent 
idea of the relation which it bears to the rest of the island. Indeed, the 
sight in the early morning is a very impressive one. As the sun rises, 
the peninsula is thrown into a shadow, and the lofty clifls are brought 
into bold relief. The huge furrows on the face of the precipice soon 
come into view, causing one for the moment the vagary that it too has 
assumed a leonine countenance after its many years of vigil over the 
unfortunates below and against the escape of whom it has ever formed 
a most discouraging barrier. As the steamer draws nearer, the pretty 
little town of Kalaupapa comes into view. At a distance it looks like 
any prosperous little town, but when the anchor is dropped one is near 
enough to see the white cottages and churches, which are surrounded 
in most instances by -stone or lava fences inclosing yards planted with 
tropical fruits and flowers. I was reminded of a summer resort I had 
seen somewhere. The shore is lined with large rocks, and, on account 
of the almost constant northerly swell, is rather dangerous to approach, 
even in a small boat, which, by the way, is the only means of making a 
landing. There were at least 400 lepers, the greater part of them gaily 
dressed and decorated with flowers ("leis"), gathered at the landing to 
meet us. The leper band was playing, and things in general took on 
the appearance of a country fair. 

The crowd had gathered both in anticipation of the visit of the board 
of health and to greet their friends and relatives who had made the trip 
with us. I was immediately struck by the fact that while I saw a num- 
ber of distorted laces, indeed some even in a frightful condition, I did 
not see an unhappy one. I saw several lepers with their faces furrowed 
and distorted beyond recognition wearing white duck trousers and 
straw hats of the most modern shape, these latter adorned, as is almost 
inevitable in Hawaii, with " leis." Notwithstanding the incongruity of 
this combination of Hawaiian holiday dress and leprosy, one could not 
but admire the hopeful and cheerful way in which these poor people 
resigned themselves to their fate. Be it said to the credit of some one 
that such contentment can only thrive on a comfortable mode of life 
and good treatment. 

The peninsula has an area of 8 square miles, being only a very small 
part of the island of Molokai, with its area of 261 square miles. I men- 
tion this because a great many have the impression that the whole of 
Molokai is given np to the segregation of lepers. The breadth of the 
base of the peninsula where it joins the cliffs is 2$ miles, breadth at the 
center, 2i, and length, 1 mile. 

The soil is composed of disentegrated lava and sand, and with irriga- 
tion is very productive. The village of Kalaupapa is situated on the 
western shore not far removed from the face of the cliff, and on the 
eastern shore similarly situated is the town of Kalawao. Between 
these towns, but nearer to Kalaupapa than to Kalawao, is the extinct 
crator of Kahukoo. This rises to an elevation of 493 feet above the 
sea level and is supposed to have formed during its period of activity 
the land on which the leper settlement now stands. 

The village of Kalawao is exposed to the full force of the usually 
prevailing northeast trade winds, and on this account presents a rather 
bleak appearance. It is said that during the winter months the climate 
here is most unpleasant, being bleak, cold, and rainy. 
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Kalaupapa on the other hand is protected by the crator of Kahukoo 
and, being further removed from the mountains, has the benefit of the 
sun's rays. The tropical vegetation and the abundance of grass here 
show the good climatic advantages which this place possesses. 

About 600 lepers live in Kalaupapa, and probably one-third of this 
number in Kalawao. They have, however, taken up their houses here 
and there throughout the peninsula, giving to the latter in general the 
appearance of an eastern suburban town. 

A great many of the lepers have saddle horses, and some of them 
very good ones. The board of health hired enough of them to mount 
the whole party, and we were soon on our tour of inspection. Our first 
trip was to Waikolu Valley, where the board of health taro patches are 
located. On account of the scarcity of taro throughout the islands the 
board of health has undertaken its cultivation for the lepers since 1897. 
This is done under the supervision of Mr. Eeynolds, the superintendent 
of the settlement, and the labor is performed by the lepers, who are paid 
for this at current rates. 

Prom this valley comes the water supply for the whole settlement. 
From springs in the mountain side an 8 inch pipe carries at the present 
time 1,500,000 gallons of water daily. It is said that the development 
of ten times this quantity would be possible. The party next visited 
the town of Kalawao. I do not believe I ever took a horseback ride 
affording such a variety of scenery in such a short space of time. The 
trip across from Kalaupapa to Kalawao was not unlike a trip across the 
rolling country in Virginia, but suddenly, with little warning, we were 
in a narrow bridle path with the waves dashing at the horses' feet on 
one side and on the other our elbows touching the absolutely perpen- 
dicular precipice rising nearly 3,000 feet. 

Grand as the sight was, it is said that after a rain storm, when the 
sides of the cliff have numerous cascades shooting from them into the 
space below, the effect is much finer. The scenery suddenly changes 
when the Waikolu Valley is entered. This gorge, which is shut in on 
three sides by towering ramparts of rock, with its floor of green taro, 
terraced upward and backward almost as far as the eye can reach, is one 
of the finest sights I have ever seen. 

The town of Kalawao was next inspected. Here is located the church 
built by Father Damien, who, in the year 1873, gave his life to the 
lepers. The grave of this great good man is also here. The appear- 
ance of the town in general was very good. The houses were not so 
good as those in Kalaupapa, and perhaps showed their age more, yet 
they did not show neglect, and the extreme neatness of their yards and 
the roads in front of them was remarkable, calling forth from the 
inspecting party many words of praise for the superintendent of the 
settlement, Mr. Eeynolds. The Baldwin Home for leper boys was next 
visited. This is run under the supervision of Brother Dutton, and has 
at this writing 112 inmates. Here among these boys we saw leprosy in 
all of its forms and in almost every stage, from the slight fullness between 
the eyes to the marked types of furrowed or leonine face, with ear lobes 
elongated and ulcerating surfaces, and from the slightest anaesthetic 
forms affecting, perhaps, only the ulnar nerve, to the most revolting 
mutilations. The leper boys have organized a band, and they played 
a number of selections for us. They were dressed in very neat uniforms, 
and played, I thought, marvelously well. 

There were several well-advanced cases of tubercular leprosy among 
them, and it was plain that this band would soon lose at least 2 of its 
members on account of the mutilation which their disease causes. This 
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fact made their entertainment a rather pathetic one. We visited the 
bathrooms used in connection with the Goto treatment, which, by the 
way, I was informed was the only treatment regularly carried out at the 
settlement. The patients are bathed two or three times daily in warm 
water of a temperature from 90° to 100° P. An infusion of a few 
ounces of hichiyoo bark, together with a certain proportion of taifunshi 
and sulphur, is placed in each bath. In connection with the bath cer- 
tain remedial agents are used internally. These are given in the form 
of a tea and also of a pill. Their nature is unknown. I was told that 
by promoting cleanliness and free perspiration the Goto baths were 
beneficial. 

The party now returned to Kalaupapa and visited the Bishop Home 
for leper girls. This is managed by the Catholic sisters, and has at this 
writing 109 inmates. The institution presented a particularly neat and 
well-kept appearance. The wards were nicely kept and the patients 
seemed very comfortable. I did not notice very many advanced cases 
of leprosy, except in the hospital where there were several presenting 
the most marked deformities, and apparently in an almost moribund 
state. In One case the nose had been completely absorbed. I noticed 
here one leper mother with a nonleprous child. I was informed that 
there were 78 such children in the settlement. The board of health 
transfers to the Kapiolani Home, in Honolulu, the nonleprous children 
of lepers, provided the consent of the parents is given. 

The board of health has just inaugurated a new system for preventing 
the lepers and their relatives and friends from embracing and kissing 
each other during this annual visit. It consists in marching the visitors 
immediately from the steamer lauding to a corral with a double fence. 
The friends are compelled to remain inside this inclosure, and the lepers 
are allowed to gather around and talk to them through the bars. As 
there -is little use in sending lepers to Molokai if their friends are to be 
allowed to visit and establish with them the intercourse referred to 
above, this measure must appeal even to the lay mind as being one abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the community at large. While 
before visitors were allowed to go to Molokai only once a year, under 
the corral system they are to be allowed to visit their unfortunate friends 
and relatives at any time. 

A new home, the Sea View House, has been recently built at Kalau- 
papa for the helpless lepers. This is a very substantial, not to say 
somewhat imposing, structure. There are 26 inmates here who are 
cared for and fed by the steward in charge and his assistants. 

At noon the party repaired to the superintendent's home where the 
board of health had provided luncheon. The house is large and 
spacious, and is surrounded by well-kept grounds. No lepers are ever 
allowed within this inclosure. Over 300 lepers had assembled in front 
of the gate of this place by the time luncheon was over, and the visiting 
party were given a concert by the Kalaupapa band and Kalaupapa 
quintette. After this was over the president of the board of health 
announced that he was ready to listen to any complaints or petitions 
which the assembled crowd had to lay before him. The grievances 
proved to be remarkably few in number and either trivial or unreason- 
able in nature. The board of health store was then visited. This is 
kept by a leper, an employee of the board, and is not unlike the 
average country store of the better class. The receipts in 1900 amounted 
to $12,411.45. As the necessities of life, including clothes, are fur- 
nished free to every leper, the output of this amount of money yearly 
seems remarkable and shows that even if hope is being deferred, the 
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leper is in some ways as susceptible to the foibles and vanities of life 
as are any of us. 

There were 909 lepers and 164 clean persons at the settlement at the 
time of our visit. Of the clean persons, 67 were Kokuas or helpers, i.e., 
persons who feed and take care of helpless lepers, 19 were in the admin- 
istrative department including the superintendent, his assistant, the 
Catholic brothers and sisters and servants, and 78 were nonleprous 
children of lepers. I inquired particularly into the chances of the 
infection of these clean people with leprosy while in the discharge of 
their various duties. The general opinion was that in time they would 
become lepers. It was not possible to obtain any statistics on this point 
as these clean people are coming and going all of the time. I was 
informed, however, that in the last ten years only 10 clean residents have 
become lepers, and that at the present time there were no lepers at the 
settlement belonging to this class. The precautions of certain members 
of the visiting party prior to landing, together with the absolute lack of 
precaution on the part of others, attracted my attention. Not believing 
it to be wise to spend the day handling persons surely, and things almost 
surely, infected with leprosy, and knowing that from the amount of 
horseback riding that would be done, the chances of new abrasions on 
the hands would be increased, I drew on a pair of gloves, and I noticed 
about one third of the party doing the same thing. 

I noticed that several men whom I knew would be exposed, especially 
during the day, did not wear gloves. On asking them why they went 
with bare hands, they stated that the risk for them was small, but that 
we with gloves were apt to forget and rub our noses or eyes without 
removing our gloves, while they were being reminded continually of 
their infected bare hands. I mention this to show that while the rela- 
tively small number of cases of leprosy among the white population in 
the Hawaiian Islands must prove in a measure that to this class of 
persons the disease is only mildly contagious, the fear that some mem- 
bers of our party had of even touching their noses or eyes with infected 
gloves demonstrated how little is actually known of the contagiousness 
of this disease from a practical point of view ; this, too, on the part of 
persons who have been handling leprosy for the past fifteen or twenty 
years. 

The results of known exposure to leprosy are interesting and show an 
uncertainty as to the chances of individual infection which to my mind 
make this disease one of the most difficult to operate against. For 
instance, I saw 1 leper at the settlement, a white man, whose face was 
already markedly infiltrated, who claims to have received his infection 
from a hoe which he took for a moment from the hands of a native who 
was cleaning up his yard, which man he saw at once was a leper. He 
was a carpenter by trade and always had a certain number of abrasions 
on his hands. He developed leprosy shortly after this occurrence. On 
the other hand there is said to be a man on the island of Maui who 
lived fifteen years with his leper wife and had 14 children by her, neither 
he nor the children ever developing leprosy. Women are said to be 
less liable to the disease, there being many cases of women having 2 or 
3 husbands and these latter, although previously clean, falling victims 
to leprosy ; the women remaining clean until after the menopause, when 
the disease, supposed by some to have been in the meanwhile dormant, 
showed itself. 

As an example of the length of time which a person may spend in 
intimate contact with leprosy without acquiring it, the history of the 
leper martyr, Father Damien, is very interesting. 
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Father Damien, a Belgian, of good physique, age 34 years, arrived 
at the settlement in 1873. He was perfectly well until 1884, when pains 
in the left foot were complained of. Believing it to be only rheumatism, 
he consulted Dr. Arning, who diagnosed it at once as leprosy. It was 
six months afterwards before the disease became manifest. In the latter 
part of 1885 a tubercle appeared on the lobe of the ear and subsequently 
the infiltration of the forehead and cheeks began, together with the 
loss of the eyebrows. Thus the clinical picture was complete. I was 
informed by Mr. Reynolds, the superintendent, that the disease shows 
a much slower advance in those persons who perform regular manual 
labor or else take regular exercise. In this it shows a slight analogy to 
tuberculosis. The varieties of leprosy, tubercular and anaesthetic, are 
said to exist at the settlement in about equal number. 

It is said that cases of tubercular and anaesthetic leprosy rarely occur 
in the same family. The three oldest patients now at the settlement 
arrived in the years 1874, 1875, and 1879, respectively. 

I saw the one who arrived in 1875 and was surprised at the relatively 
slow advancement of the disease in his case. 

The number of commitments to the settlements each year has gradually 
decreased during the past ten years. The following shows these trans- 
actions for the time stated : 

Commitments: 1891, 132; 1892, 101; 1893, 211; 1894. 138; 1895,106; 
1896, 143 ; 1897, 122 ; 1898, 81 ; 1899, 61 ; 1900, 85. 

It has been contended by some that even the number sent up during 
the past three years, while relatively smaller than the number for the 
preceding years, was larger than it should be, if one was to believe fhab 
leprosy was decreasing, a result promised when the Molokai settlement 
was first established. The facts show that the hunt throughout the 
islands for lepers has never before been carried on with as much vigor 
as it is now, and that the decrease in the annual number of commit- 
ments is the greatest proof of the fact that the disease is decreasing. 

I noticed a great many lepers wearing glasses, and I saw several 
totally blind. I was told that the eyes were affected in nearly 10 per 
cent of the cases. In some cases the blindness was caused by a simple 
invasion of the optic nerve. In others the process had spread into the 
anterior chamber from the conjunctiva. 

I noticed a peculiar hoarseness that several of the very sick lepers 
had, but the disgusting smell that I had heard so much about I found 
no worse than that found in almost any almshouse, however well kept 
it might be. It is said that those patients having leprous ulcerations 
in the nose give off a most horrible smell, unless they receive very 
active local treatment with antiseptics. 

The leprous ulceration found in the bowels is believed to be caused 
by swallowing the pus secreted from these nasal sores. Dr. Pratt the 
executive officer of the board of health, told me of a case, which had 
lately arrived at the settlement, in which skin taken from several 
localities showing the leprous process, had failed to show the bacilli, 
while the latter were demonstrated at once in the nasal secretion. 

A great many observers believe that infection from leprosy takes 
place most freqently through the inhalation of dust. The fact that in the 
past ten years only 10 clean persons have been infected at Molokai, not- 
withstanding the amount of dust that is constantly present all over the 
settlement, does not add weight to the inhalation theory, even though 
we assume that these 10 infections were caused in this way alone. 

181 
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The cost of maintaining the settlement is much less than would be 
naturally expected. The general expenses are itemized as follows : 

Board and cartage for lepers $1, 500 

Medical examinations 1, 000 

Freight and passage 18, 0Q0 

Kalihi Station expenses 12, 000 

Baldwin Home expenses 6, 000 

Bishop Home expenses 2, 000 

Lumber and building materials... 6, 000 

Incidentals 3, 000 



Medicines $10, 000 

Beef and cattle 46, 000 

Poi .-. 26,000 

Bread 8,000 

Rice 8,000 

Flour and other supplies 12, 500 

Total 160, 000 



In other words, nearly 1,100 persons are housed, fed, clothed, and 
governed for $160,000 for two years, or for $80,000 a year. 

That this is a relatively small amount on which to operate such a 
settlement any one will admit. That an additional 1,000 lepers could 
be placed there and kept at a far smaller relative cost was a fact that 
was also apparent. 

The number of lepers the place is capable of accommodating is prac- 
tically without limit, and it occurred to me more than once that a site 
so suitable and isolated should be made more use of — that is, made our 
our National Leper Sanitarium. 

At 5 p. m. the inspection was over and we returned to the vessel. 
The band played us off and the same crowd was assembled at the land- 
ing, some of them giving the native wail to their departing friends. 
We were soon on board the steamer and on our way home. I have to 
thank President H. C. Sloggett and the other members of the board of 
health, including Dr. Pratt, the executive officer, for very many cour- 
tesies and much information while on this trip. 

I arrived in Honolulu about 11 p. m. of September 7 and was on 
duly as usual the next morning. 

Eespectfully, L. E. Cofbr, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. 8., 
Chief Quarantine Officer, Hawaiian Islands. 

The Surgeon-General, 

17. 8. Marine- Hospital Service. 

HONDURAS. 



Report from La Ceiba — Fruit port. 

La Ceiba, Honduras, September 21, 1901. 

Sir : I have to make the following report of the conditions and trans- 
actions at this port during the week ended September 21, 1901 : 

Present officially eFtimated population, about 3,000. Number of cases 
and deaths from yellow fever during the week, none ; number of cases 
and deaths from smallpox during the week, none ; number of cases and 
deaths from typhus fever during the week, none ; number of cases and 
deaths from cholera during the week, none ; number of cases and deaths 
from plague during the week, none ; number of deaths from other causes 
during the week, none. Prevailing disease, malarial fever. General 
sanitary condition of this port and the surrounding country during the 
week, good. 

Bills of health were issued to the following vessels : September 19, 
steamship Usk; crew, 20; passengers from this port, none; passengers 
in transit, none ; pieces of baggage disinfected, none. September 21, 



